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IN ats With the Ector 


Nine Angry Words 


If Howard had realized that his nine 
angry words would bring him fourteen 
years of sorrow, he never would have let 
them out of his mouth. 

Early one summer Father announced to 
the family that Rose was coming to live 
with them during the vacation. 

Rose, Father explained, lived in another 
country, and wanted to learn English. 
While she was living with the family, she 
would help Mother with the housework. 

“And I hope,” said Father, “that each of 
you children will be a very good example 
to her. For Rose does not know Jesus as 
well as we do.” 

Soon the young woman arrived, and it 
wasn’t long before everyone agreed that 
she was very nice, and a hard worker. 

Then, one day, there was a heavy rain, 
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and Howard got mud on his shoes. Coming 
into the house, he scattered that mud over 
the kitchen floor. 

And Rose, very properly, asked him 
please to pick it up. 

At once Howard lost his temper. Out 
came the nine angry words: “Clean it up 
yourself. That’s what you’re here for.” 

A few days later, when he was alone 
with his parents, Mother said, “A day or 
two ago, I found Rose in her room crying.” 

“How terrible,” said Howard. 

“She told me that one of the boys > 
ordered her to pick up the mud he ha 
scattered on the kitchen floor, and had told 
her that’s what she was here for.” 

Howard blushed a deep scarlet. 

“I’m ashamed of you,” said Father. “You 
will have to apologize.” 

Apologize. That was the hardest thing 
Howard could think of. He couldn’t bring 
himself to do it. And the weeks went by. 

Finally, Rose packed her things and went 
back over the sea to her home. 

And the years went by. Howard kept 
remembering that he, as a Christian, had 
not properly represented Christ to that 
young woman. Perhaps her soul would be 
lost because of his nine angry words. 

He finished grade school, went on to 
academy and college. And at every Week of 
Prayer, he gave his heart anew to Christ, 
and prayed to be ready to meet Him when 
He comes. But always there came to his 
mind those nine angry words, blocking his 
connection with Christ; and Dad’s com- 
mand, “You must apologize.” 

Ten years. Still those words were keep- 
ing him miserable. 

Fourteen years. He could stand it no 
longer. He wrote Rose an apology. 

From that moment on, Howard told me, 
he was never bothered by those words 
again. For the first time in fourteen years 
he could look forward to the coming of 
Christ with a happy heart. 

“Tell those Juniors,” Howard said to me, 
“never to get angry. But if they do, tell 
them to apologize quickly. Fourteen years 
with something on your conscience is a 
long, long time.” 


Your friend, 


Nhstesien Wlazesel 
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THE TIN ROOF 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


OM ALCOTT watched the two carpenters 

busy at work in his back yard, building a 
new garage. They were almost through with 
it, and were putting a shiny tin roof on top. 
Already Tom was thinking how much fun 
he and his friends would have on that roof, 
if they could find a way to get up there. And 
finding a way up should not be such a prob- 
lem. 

Presently the carpenters had finished the 
garage, so they packed up their tools and 
left. Then Tom remembered that Jack Wil- 
son's family next door had a ladder. Perhaps 


As Tom came down the roof he lost his balance 


he and Jack could bring it over and use it 
to get on top of the garage. It would be 
worth a try, anyway. 

“Hey, Jack!” Tom called, before he had 
even passed through the gate into the adjoin- 
ing yard. Jack appeared at the back door. 
“Come on,” Tom continued. “We have a 
new garage in our yard with a tin roof 
that ought to be good for sliding if we had 
a way to get up to it. Could we borrow 
your ladder?” 

“Sure!” Jack exclaimed, almost as excited 

To page 20 


. For a moment he teetered on the edge, then fell. 









ONE OF THE LEAST 


By NANCY MORGAN SMITH 


wees that?” asked Carol, looking down 
her nose. The others—Kay, Joy, and 
Sally—looked at the shy little girl she was 
pointing at. 

“My, she looks as though she got her 
clothes from the rag bag!” remarked Joy 
unkindly, smoothing her own pretty skirt 
as she spoke. 

“Must be a new girl,” said Kay. “Let's 
get acquainted with her. She looks awfully 
lonesome.” 

“Huh! You can go by yourself,” said Sally 
scornfully. “We don’t want to be seen with 
her type, do we, girls?” She turned to the 
others. 

“Indeed not!” said Carol indignantly. 
“And you’d better not either, Kay Ander- 
son. 

Kay said no more. This wasn’t the first 
time she and her chums had disagreed. She 
walked slowly toward the new girl. 

“Hello,” she said, conscious that the other 
girls were watching curiously. “What's your 
name?” 

The little new girl smiled shyly. “Judy, 
Judy Carlson. What's yours?” 

“I’m Kay Anderson,” she said. “Are you 
going to come to our school now?” 

Judy nodded. 

“I’m glad you are, ‘cause we needed one 
more girl on our side in spelling. We have 
lots of fun here, and I—I hope you'll like 
it.” Kay spoke hesitantly, trying to make 
Judy feel at ease and not notice the un- 


friendliness of the other girls in the group. 

Just then the bell rang, and recess was 
over. Mrs. Hanson lined up her students at 
the drinking fountain before they entered 
the schoolroom. 

“There’s a vacant seat behind me,” whis- 
pered Kay to Judy. “Sit there, won't you?” 

After school, Kay rushed home and flung 
her sweater and lunch box on the porch, 
then sat on the step. Mother was pulling 
weeds along the side of the house. 

“Mother, there was a new girl in school 
today, and her name is Judy, and she’s real 
poor.” Kay’s words tumbled out so fast she 
had to stop for breath. 

“Well, Kay, tell me more, only not so 
fast,” laughed Mother. “How do you know 
she’s real poor?” As she spoke, Mother sat 
down to rest a minute. 

“You can tell by her clothes, Mother. And 
besides, she told me she had two brothers 
and a little sister and a daddy, but her 
mother died not very long ago, and Judy 
and her family live in a trailer house—all 
of them! And, oh, Mother, I feel so sorry 
for her. The other girls just won't be friendly. 
They make fun of her because she doesn’t 
have nice clothes, and now they won't play 
with me because I made friends with her!” 
Kay was so distressed tears trembled in her 
eyes. 

“Never mind, Kay, you'll find children 
like that wherever you go. Just remember 
that Jesus was treated that way, too. Even 
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in His day there were proud people,” said 
Mother understandingly. “You just go on 
being friends with Judy and you'll see, the 
other girls will see their mistake and they'll 
change.” Mother arose and went into the 
house to prepare supper. 

Weeks went by and Kay just about de- 
cided Mother was mistaken. Sally, Carol, and 
Joy had fine times together, but they never 
even seemed to see Kay and Judy. 

One morning when Kay came to school, 
he saw a little figure huddled up on the 
school steps. “Why, that looks like Judy,” 
she thought, “and it looks as though she’s 
crying.” She ran to see. It was Judy, all right, 
her head down, crying softly to herself. 

“Judy, what’s the matter?” Kay asked, 
kneeling beside her little friend. Judy looked 
up and hastily brushed away her tears, but 
it seemed they just would spill over any- 
way. 
“Oh, Kay,” she sobbed. “Our trailer house 
burned down last night and everything's 
gone, our clothes, and—and everything. My 
baby sister's arm got burned too!” 

“Oh, Judy, how terrible!” Kay stared at 


ie 


Judy in horror. Glancing 
down at her feet, she 
noticed that Judy was 


barefoot. “Your shoes 
see 








“Yes, they burned up, 
too,” said Judy sadly. Kay 
thought a moment. “Come on, Judy, it’s 
real early yet. Let’s run over to my house 
and get some shoes and socks.” Before Judy 
could protest, she pulled her to her feet, and 
as soon as they got home Kay explained what 
had happened to her mother. Mother was 
sorry, too, and asked, “How did you get to 
school, Judy?” 

“The neighbors took me home with them 
after the fire, and brought me in on their 
way to work.” 

“Well, let’s see. 1 know what we can do,” 
said Mother. Leading the way to the closet 
she pulled out a box and began taking things 
from it. 

“These are all Kay's things, Judy. I'm 
sure I put a pair of shoes in among them. 
Yes, here they are,” and Mother handed 

To page 19 


Judy snatched her little sister from the crib and got out of the burning trailer just in time. 
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THE BLACK APPLE SEEDS 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 





CHAPTER 6: REG SEES THE RIGHT WAY 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE; 


The Masons were the only family in their town who 
were Adventists. As a result, they were often laughed 
at. Alice had to meet the problem constantly at school. 
When her big sisters and brother Reg left home, they 
could not stand the ridicule any more, and drifted 
away from God. In fact, one night when Alice was 
visiting her cousins, Reg even persuaded her to go to 
a theater. She was very sorry, and promised God she 
would never go again—and kept her promise. But 
Reg just laughed. Later Alice found a letter in the 
mail, telling Reg how he could learn to dance. She 
dropped it down an unused well and decided to pray 
for him. 


ATHER came to school one day at noon 

with bad news for Alice. Her big brother 
Reg had stumbled and fallen into a large log 
fire and the doctor said that he might not re- 
cover. Alice had never felt so desperate 
about anything in all her life. What if Reg 
died? He was not doing what God wanted 
him to do, and he knew better. Did Reg 
know how seriously injured he was? Did he 
know that he might not live? Did he have 
any desire in his heart to turn to God before 
it was too late? 

All the way to the hospital, Alice prayed 
as she had never prayed in all her life. She 
wanted to see Reg give his heart to the Lord 
more than anything alse in all the world! 


She stood beside Reg’s hospital bed. He 
had been brought there from the city by 
ambulance because he begged to be close 
to home. All Alice could see was white sheets 
and white bandages, and she thought she 
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would not have known that anyone was in 
the bed at all if she had not heard an oc- 
casional groan. She knew by that how badly 
Reg was burned, because it just wasn’t like 
Reg to groan over anything. 

She wanted badly to say something to let 
him know she was sorry he was in such 
pain, but Mother, who had been beside 
Reg’s bed ever since he had been brought in, 
told her he would not know what she was 
saying because he was unconscious. The doc- 
tor had given him injections to put him to 
sleep so he would not feel the pain. Alice 
bowed her head and whispered another 
prayer, then ran back to school as hard as 
she could go. All the way she could hear in 
her mind the muffled moans from under 
the bandages. Oh, how horrible! 

All afternoon she found it impossible to 
concentrate on her lessons. The thought that 
Reg might die was so frightening that she 
could think of nothing else. “If only you will 
save Reg, Lord, I will be the happiest girl 
in the world. O please save him and help 
him to think about giving his heart to you!” 

Alice had no idea of what God planned, 
but as the days passed she continued to pray. 
It was six whole weeks before Reg was able 
to go home. She had hoped that all the time 
he had been lying in bed he might have been 
wanting to change, but she found out all 
too soon that her plans for him weren't 
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working at all well. Every Sabbath afternoon 
Reg would spend the hour near sunset press- 
ing clothes, polishing shoes, and bathing, 
so that he would be ready in time to go to 
the community hall to see a show or to 
dance. 

Sabbath afternoons became something of 
a nightmare to Alice. Mother would be all 
upset trying to get the young folks to see 
that her way was right. But no matter what 
she said it would always end up with Reg 
telling her she was awfully old-fashioned 
and that there was nothing wrong with his 
having a good time while he was young. 

One Saturday night when Alice passed 
Mother’s door she saw her kneeling by her 
bed, and Alice knew why Mother had to 
pray. Her heart was breaking because, 
though she had tried to teach her children 
the right way of life, she was feeling now 
that all her efforts had failed. 

Alice paused a moment. There was some- 
thing in her mother’s attitude that compelled 
her to linger. The place seemed holy. Then 
she heard names mentioned. Everyone in 
turn. There was her name, now. How 
precious it sounded to her! She would not 
cause her mother the heartache the others 
were causing. She promised God that. When 


she grew up she would 
save her money and go to 
school where she could 
learn to work to save oth- 
ers. All through her life 
would be the picture of 
her mother kneeling by 
her bed and mentioning her name in prayer. 

Reg found work again, but this time in a 
different city and farther from home. Alice 
wondered constantly just what Reg was do- 
ing, and if he were going away from God 
even more than he had before. 

Reg found this city unfamiliar and un- 
friendly. He worked on the wharves loading 
ships that sailed all over the world. The 
men he worked beside were for the most 
part rough and crude and, yes, wicked. Reg 
never felt as though he belonged with them. 
He was lonelier than he had ever been in 
his life. He wanted friends, but he could not 
be friendly with those fellows. 

One dreary afternoon as he walked the 
streets with absolutely nothing to do, he 
heard chimes playing. It was a sweet tune, 
pealing out across the city. Reg stopped and 
listened, and above the roar and clamor of 
the traffic he heard the tune clearly. He tried 
to remember the words, “Nearer, my God, 





Alice paused at the bedroom door, surprised to see Mother kneeling by the bed. Then, as she 
lingered, she heard Mother mention the names of all the children, and pray for each one in turn. 






































to Thee, nearer to Thee! E’en though it be 
a cross that raiseth me... .” 

A lump squirmed its way into his throat 
and lodged just where he wanted to swallow, 
and despite the fact that he regarded him- 








A LAD OF GENOA 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


There was a lad of Genoa, 
A faithful lad and true; 
A lad who loved his Saviour 
As every lad should do. 


The son of a humble weaver; 

What made him brave and strong? 
What set his mind to dreaming 

At the sound of a sailor's song? 


The Genoa harbor's beauty, 
The ships that were always there, 
They helped this lad who loved them 
For a sailor's life prepare. 


But | believe his loving Saviour 
Helped him greatly too, 

And gave him strength and courage 
To dare the uncharted blue. 


———<q&K*K_[{[E_—S[ ZZ 


self as a grown man now, he couldn't stop 
the hot tears stinging his eyes. He was a long 
way from God, and had been for some time; 
he knew that now, though the thought had 
not occurred to him before. 

He would find the church before next Sab- 
bath. He was sure that there he would find 
friends that would help him in his loneli- 
ness. He wanted to hear someone talk about 
God again too. 
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And so it was that Reg was in church 
listening to the story that Alice had read 
to old Granny Johnson about the boy who 
went away from home and came back again. 
He drank in every word, and at the close of 
the sermon, the elder of the church came 
and put his arm on his shoulder and asked 
his name and where he lived and worked. 
Another family invited him to eat lunch 
with them. 


It was the “beginning again” for Reg. A 


few months later he was baptized, and “ie 


whenever he was not working, he would 
help the evangelists give out papers and 
handbills advertising the meetings. He didn’t 
want to go to shows any more. There were 
better and more important things to do. 

You couldn't say who was happier, Alice 
or Mother, when Reg’s letter came, telling 
that he had given his heart to God. Alice 
felt that a great burden had rolled away 
from her. Now she had only Jane and Betty 
and Kathleen left on her prayer list. Surely 
God had been very good and He would not 
fail her on these. 

One day, Alice and several of the other 
children from her grade who had been doing 
better than average work, were told by Mr. 
Archibald that they could have a free period. 
That meant they could go to the cloakroom 
and do their basketmaking or woodburning 
or sew—just whatever they pleased. The 
cloakroom was just off Mr. Archibald’s room 
and occasionally, when he wasn’t too occu- 
pied with the other children, he would look 
in on them to help with their work or just 
to have a friendly chat. Alice busied herself 
in one corner stapling her basket. Making 
something really intrigued her and she was 
so occupied that she did not at first notice 
what the other girls and boys were discuss- 
ing. Gradually, however, the conversation 
seeped through her thoughts, and she 
dropped her work in horrified astonishment. 
The conversation was what Alice's mother 
and dad called “dirty talk,” and they had 
warned Alice never to get mixed up with 
people who talked that way. 

Alice had never dreamed that boys and 
girls could have such horrible thoughts go- 
ing through their minds, but it must be true, 
because thoughts have to go through minds 
before they can be words, she knew. Her 
first impulse was to ask them to talk about 
something else, and then she knew that 
wouldn’t do any good. She wished Mr. Archi- 

To page 16 





























By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. 


, @ ite Deadly Delayed-Action Mushroom 








_ fly amanita is one of nature’s most 
treacherous forms of life. This is a bold 
statement to make, but it is true as far as 
humans are concerned. To the animals, the 
mushroom is harmless. They can eat it 
without danger. But not humans. For them, 
this beautiful fungus is one of the most 
poisonous plants in nature, more deadly 
than a rattlesnake. 

When the delayed-action mushroom 
first appears above the surface of the 
ground it is perfectly round and of a light 
yellow color. In just half a day the growing 
stem pushes the yellow ball up above the 
earth, where it slowly opens out in the 
shape of a parasol. Its color gradually turns 
into bright orange. 

As the day progresses, the cap of the 
mushroom continues to open out until it is 
flat on top and up-curved from the bot- 
tom, with all of its gills visible as they 
radiate out from the central stalk. The 
color has now changed from bright orange 
to a rich deep orange-red. White angular 
scales of fungus tissue cling to the sticky 
top of the mushroom, looking like stray 
shingles scattered here and there over a 
roof. The fly amanita is now grown up. 

The “delayed-action” name fits this 
mushroom because of its poisonous na- 
ture, and because of the way the poison 
works. In every cell of this mushroom is 
a deadly poison. The poison works by de- 
layed action; that is, it does not work until 
about four hours after a person has eaten 
the mushroom. Then it is usually too late 
and the person dies. 

It is easy for people who like to eat some 
of the many delicious varieties of mush- 
rooms that grow wild to mistake the fly 
amanita for the tasty, good-to-eat orange 


caeser’s mushroom. The collector must be 
very careful to notice that the fly amanita 
has a round, fleshy cup surrounding the 
base of the stem and also a membrane-like 
veil surrounding the stem about half way 
to the cap. By comparison, most harmless 
mushrooms, such as the common field 
mushroom, have a veil but don’t have a 
cup. (See illustration.) 

Beware of the deadly delayed-action 
mushroom; it is just like some sins in its 
behavior. The fruit on the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil looked beauti- 
ful to Adam and Eve. It didn’t look poison- 
ous at all. They ate it. And nothing seemed 
to go wrong just then. But think of the 
misery this delayed-action poison has 
caused ever since. 


FLY AMANITA 








MUSHROOM 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 
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ID you notice it? This issue of JUNIOR 

GUIDE is dated October 12, the day 
Columbus discovered America. When I 
noticed it I began to think about ex- 
plorers. And when | looked at these salads, 
I realized that we wouldn't be able to make 
them if it hadn’t been for the explorers of 
hundreds of years ago.. 

Take that luscious-looking pineapple, for 
instance. No white man knew there was 
such a thing till the explorer, Columbus, 
first saw some on Guadaloupe Island in 
1493. 

And there wouldn’t be nearly enough 
pineapples to supply our needs today if it 
hadn’t been for Captain James Cook, who 
discovered the Hawaiian Islands in 1778. 
The Islands are the best place in the world 
to grow pineapples. Incidentally, when 
Captain Cook returned to Hawaii a year 
after he first discovered it, he was killed 
on the shore by the natives. 

Take a look at the delicious shredded 
coconut. It is true that civilized people have 
grown coconuts for thousands of years, but 
there wouldn't be nearly enough for every- 
one today if it hadn’t been for the explorer 
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Ferdinand Magellan. On his famous world- 
encircling trip—during which his crew 
were reduced to eating ox hides, sawdust, 
and rats—he discovered the Philippine Is- 
lands, in 1521. They proved to be a good 
place for coconuts, and most of the coconut 
eaten in the United States nowadays is 
grown there. 

And, lastly, those pears. Of course, pears 
have been grown in Europe for centuries, 
and more are grown there than in North 
America. But Europeans use so many of 
them to make an intoxicating drink called 
perry, that there aren’t enough left over for 
other countries. Fortunately, Juan Cabrillo, 
a Spaniard, and Sir Francis Drake explored 
the western part of the North American 
continent, back in 1542 and 1579, and told 
the world about California. When the 
world needed more pears, farmers found 
that the land these men had explored, 
along with Oregon and Washington, was 
excellent for pear orchards. 

So—thanks to the explorers for these 
salads. And I’m sure your parents will 
thank you, too, when you bring them to 
the table. There are enough for a new one 
each week for a month. 
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HONEY ORANGE COCONUT 
SALAD 


2 cups orange sections, free from 
membrane 
1/4 cup warmed honey 
3/4 cup shredded coconut, cut 
4 maraschino cherries, quartered 
salad greens 


Dip each orange section in warmed honey; 
then sprinkle generously with cut coco- 
nut. Arrange on salad greens and garnish 
with quartered cherries. Serves four. 


y E GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BANANA FRUIT PLATE 


1 sweet red-skinned apple, unpeeled 
1 orange 1 ripe banana 
Salad greens 

2 or 3 berries or cherries 


Cut unpeeled apple lengthwise into 4 thin 
wedges. Peel orange, and slice crosswise. 
Cut 2 slices into halves. Peel and slice 
banana. Arrange 3 rows of fruit on a salad 
plate, using banana slices for the outside 
rows. For one end of the center row, use 
the apple wedges, placed so they overlap 
with the red skin toward the outside. 
For the other end, use the 4 half slices 
of orange, placed so they overlap with the 
curved side of each piece toward the out- 
side. Garnish the center with crisp greens 
and berries or cherries. 


vA NITED FRUIT COMPANY 


QUEEN'S CROWN SALAD 


3 canned Bartlett pear halves 
1 cup cottage cheese 

6 pineapple cubes 

2 maraschino cherries 

1/8 head lettuce 


Line salad plates with crisp lettuce. Mound 
one cup of cottage cheese in center of 
the plate. Slice in half each canned Bart- 
lett pear half. Place each section of pear 
upright with cut side in, against the cot- 
tage cheese. Insert the pineapple cubes in 
the spaces between the canned pear slices 
at the ‘>se of the cottage cheese. Repeat 
this at the top cf the salad with pieces of 
maraschino cherry. Serve with mayonnaise 
or French dressing. Will make one individ- 
ual main course salad. 


COURTESY OF BAKER'S COCONUT 


BUSY-DAY SALAD PLATTER 


1 No. 2 can sliced pineapple 
1 carton cottage cheese 
salad greens 

maraschino cherries 


Line a pretty platter with crisp salad 
greens, then spread cottage cheese across 
them in mounds. Place the slices of pine- 
apple across the center of the platter, 
lapping each slice over the one before. 
Garnish with several maraschino cherries. 
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| emg was having a hard time convincing 
his mother. He wanted to ride his 
motorcycle to school. He was sure it would 
be perfectly safe, but Mother couldn't see 
it that way. 

“I don’t like it, John, and I never have,” 
she said for the seventh time. “I don’t sup- 
pose I ever will. You know your cousin 
Michael was badly hurt on a motorcycle 
several years ago. He never will have the 
full use of his left arm again. And when I 
think of the hundreds of folks who are 
killed and injured on those things, all I 
can say is I don't like them. It will be a 
great worry to me to have you traveling 
back and forth on that motorcycle.” 

“Listen, Mom,” John replied, trying not 
to show his irritation. “I am twenty-one, 
and quite capable of taking care of myself. 
You know it is eight miles from here up 
to the school, and there is no bus service 
beyond Somerset West. Dad must have the 
car to take him to work, and the school is 
much too far to walk to every day. On the 
motorcycle I can get there in ten minutes. 
Well, fifteen then, if ten would mean going 
too fast.” 

“I know it is difficult to know what to 
do. Couldn't you ride a bicycle? I would 
feel so much easier if you would.” John’s 
mother looked at him hopefully. 

“No, Mom, | can’t and you know why. 
The last four miles are all uphill, and I 
would have to walk most of the way. It 
would take at least an hour to get there, and 
on those cold winter rainy days in June 
and July I couldn't take it. The motorcycle 
will get me there quickly and safely. Really 
Mom, it will.” And John cast a sly wink 
at his father, who had put down his paper 
to listen to the conversation. 

“I don’t think you need to worry, 
Mother,” Father said. “After all, he won't 
be going through any large towns, and he 
can even bypass Somerset West if he wants 
to go out of his way a bit, although I don’t 
see that it’s really necessary.” 

“John, has this motorcycle good tires?” 
Father asked. 

“Yes, Dad. You can look for yourself.” 

“And is it insured?” 

“Paid right up to date.” 

“Do you have a driver's license?” 

“No, I don’t, but that’s all right. I will 
simply be driving on these back country 
roads and won't go to Cape Town or any 
big city. You know I am in school every 
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A driver’s license seemed so unimportant—till 


a policeman asked for it! 


ONE COS] 


day when the driver’s tests are given, and 
I won't take a test on Sabbath. I promise 
to get a license during the holidays at the 
end of the first semester.” 

“Son, you know you are breaking the 
law, I suppose?” 

“Yes, | know, but I will be ever so 
careful. You only need a license when you 
do some crazy stunt and have an accident. 
And | shall keep within the speed limit, so 
everything will be all right.” 

“Well, John, you are of age and should 
be able to make your own decisions. How- 
ever, I think you would be wise if you 
took an afternoon out of school and got 
that license.” But John couldn't see it. 

So day by day John left his home in 
South Africa’s strand every morning and 
drove the eight miles up to where Helder- 
berg College lay on the slopes of the 
mountain whose name it bears. And each 
evening he drove back again. He was a 
careful driver, and he took no chances. 
Once he nearly failed to stop at an inter- 
section, but pulled himself up just in time. 
A good thing he did, too, for there just 
beyond the stone wall he spied a policeman 
watching every vehicle passing the inter- 
section. 

With winter the days grew shorter. In 
South Africa, where John and his parents 
lived, winter means June, July, and August. 
It was dark now when John drove off for 
school, and many times when he had late 
afternoon classes it was dark by the time 
he reached home again. 

One day early in June it was raining 
when he left for school. He drove extra 
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STLY SLIP 
& 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


carefully, and arrived at the school safely. 
It rained most of the day, but around two 
o'clock it cleared off, leaving the roads 
wet and slippery. Shortly after three John 
left for home, following the winding roads 
which had by now become so familiar to 
him. He drove through Somerset West 
without having to stop, and then speeded 
up for the last five miles home. The road 
grew narrow, bounded on both sides by 
those white walls which may still be seen 
along many roads in South Africa. 
Suddenly, around a corner came a lorry 
(truck), being driven at high speed. Worse 
still, it was clear over on the right, which 


As John came round the corner on his motorcycle he saw the truck coming right at him, fast. 





is the wrong side of the road in South 
Africa. The lorry was coming straight for 
him, and the fear flashed into John’s mind 
that he would be crushed against the wall 
by the lorry no matter how far over he 
went. A quick turn of the handlebars and 
he tried to cross the road in front of the 
dangerous vehicle, but it was too late. The 
driver also turned back. There was a sick- 
ening crash, and before he knew what was 
happening, John found himself lying on 
the road beneath the lorry, which had run 
over one of his legs. He tried to get up, 
but found it impossible to move the in- 
jured leg. 

Almost immediately a kind face bent 
over him and strong arms lifted him off the 
road. The pain in his leg made him groan 
every time it was moved. He was laid on 
the grass beside the road while they waited 
for the ambulance to come. The man who 
had picked him up was a doctor. A few 
quick movements of his hand and he was 
convinced that the leg was broken. 

“Don’t worry, my lad,” he said kindly. 
“I saw it all. I was coming along right 
behind you. You didn’t have a chance. 
The chap driving the lorry was drunk, and 
the police will take care of him. Here's 
my name and card in case you wish to call 
me for a witness at any time. I presume 
you will want to sue him for damages.” 

Soon the ambulance came, and John was 
speedily taken to the nearby hospital. An 
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“SAILING WITH CHRIST" 


These Juniors are having a marvelous time at a Vacation Bible School, in North Miami, 
Florida. For two weeks they met every day for Bible study, crafts, and games. Their theme 
was “Sailing With Christ." The room was decorated with nautical devices, and the leader 


wore a skipper's hat. 


Vacation Bible Schools are something like camp meeting at home. But the best part 
of them is that they are especially prepared so you can invite your non-Adventist friends 
to come. Ask your pastor now to plan to organize a Vacation Bible School for your church 


next summer.—MABEL ZILKE. 


f 








examination of his leg revealed that it had 
been broken in three places. There would 
be no more school for him for several 
weeks. Shortly after arriving in the hos- 
pital, John’s parents came in. They had 
been called by telephone. 

“It wasn’t my fault, Mom, honestly it 
wasn't,” whispered John on seeing his 
mother’s distressed face. “You can ask Dr. 
White. He was behind me and saw it all.” 

For many days John lay with his leg in 
a cast. So much damage had been done 
that the work of healing proceeded slowly. 
Then one day the local lawyer came in, 
took out his notebook, and sat down by 
John’s bed. Very carefully he took down 
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the entire story of just what had happened. 
He had already seen Dr. White. He was 
happy to inform John that the lorry had 
carried insurance. 

“One of the simplest cases I have seen 
for years,” he remarked. “I don’t think you 
should have any trouble at all in collecting 
three thousand pounds.” 

John gasped. This was far beyond his 
wildest dreams. He had thought perhaps 
he might get enough to pay for his loss of 
time, pay the surgeon’s fees, and perhaps 
buy another and better motorcycle. But 
three thousand pounds ($12,000)! 

After the lawyer had gone, John lay 

To page 16 
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“GUIDE OF DEAD SOULS"”—The Chihuahua 


By MYRON FULLER 


HE dog that is supposed to be able to 

lead the souls of the dead through the 
long, dark passageways of death, to their 
final resting place is a bright-eyed little 
fellow. Like the Saluki, he comes from a 
very old family. But instead of originating 
in Egypt, this one comes from Mexico. 

If you will look on a map of that country, 
you will find that one of the Mexican states 
is named for him, Chihuahua (che-wa-wa). 
Persons who have studied the history of the 
Chihuahua do not agree on many of the 
stories and legends. We will tell you only 
proven facts and things that are generally 
believed to be true. 

About 900 years before Christ, there 
lived in the central valley region of Mexico 
a people called the Toltecs. Little is known 
about them, but it has been established that 
they kept as a pet a dog called techichi. 
It may be that techichi is merely the word 
for “dog” in the Toltec language; but many 
of their rock carvings show a dog that 
closely resembles our modern Chihuahua. 

During the eleventh century a_ people 
called the Aztecs, coming from the north, 
conquered the high plateau country where 
Mexico City is now and continued to rule 
there until the arrival of the Spanish under 
Cortez early in the sixteenth century. Defi- 
nite proof exists that the Aztecs kept a 
tiny breed of dog which we presume to 
be identical with the Chihuahua. 

These little dogs were used by the peo- 
ple in their religious ceremonies. When a 
member of a family died, a dog was sacri- 
ficed and its body burned along with the 


dead person’s. It was believed that the sins 
of the dead person were thus transferred 
to the dog, whose spirit would guide the 
human soul through the dark and terrible 
regions of the underworld to its final rest- 
ing place. We know, of course, that this was 
not true. It is, however, an interesting ex- 
ample of how Satan has always tried to 
lead people away from Jesus, who is the 
only means of salvation. 

Our modern Chihuahua is a_ graceful, 
alert, swift-moving, tiny dog with a saucy 
expression. He has a well-rounded apple- 
dome head with large ears. His eyes are 
large and expressive. His tail is carried in 
a loop over the back with the tip just 
touching the back. He should weigh be- 
tween one and six pounds. The Chihuahua 
seems to recognize his own kind and is not 
usually friendly with other dogs. 


ILLUSTRATED RY 
THE AUTHOR 
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One Costly Slip 
From page 14 





staring at the ceiling. What couldn’t he do 
with three thousand pounds. Of course 
there would be quite a bit of tithe to pay. 
Also he would want to give the Lord a 
thank offering for saving his life. How 
easily he could have been killed. He guessed 
his mother might be right after all. There 
were safer things to ride on than motor- 
cycles. He would buy himself a nice, new, 
low racing car. How the other fellows 
would envy him! And he wouldn't have 
to worry about tuition for years and years. 
He would be able to buy those books he 
wanted so much. His mother should have 
that piano now, and his sister could start 
taking lessons. So with rosy thoughts for 
the future the days passed. 


Then one day the police came. They 
wanted his story for the record. The driver 
was being prosecuted for drunken driving 
and causing an accident. They took all the 
details of the motorcycle; its make, regis- 
tration number, and so on. Then they left. 
But shortly after they had left the room, 
one of them returned. Stepping up to the 
bedside, he said, “May I see your driver's 
license? I presume you have it here with 
you since you were brought here direct 
from the scene of the accident. I must have 
its number.” 

“My driver’s license,” stammered John. 
“I—I—I—don’t have—one!” 

“Oh,” said the policeman. “That's really 
too bad. That changes the entire picture. 
Your case against the insurance company 
will have to be dropped, and you may be 
fined yourself for breaking the law.” And 
with that he left. 

The lawyer came to see him once more. 
He confirmed what the policeman had said. 
Without a driver’s license, he had no legal 
right to be driving any kind of vehicle, 
and no court would make the insurance 
company pay anything. “Guess that ends 
the case,” he remarked as he closed his 
notebook. 

And that did end the case. John felt 
positively sick all over. Three thousand 
pounds, all lost because he hadn't taken 
the time and trouble to get a license. And 
what is more, the policeman was right in 
another thing also. After he was finally dis- 
charged from the hospital, he was called 
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up and fined ten shillings ($2.00) for 
driving without a license. 

John went back to school, and by hard 
work managed to pass his standard (grade) 
that year. He continued on through junior 
college, and then went to the mission 
field where he spent some time. He has 
now returned and is on the staff at Helder- 
berg. To this day he is an ardent mountain- 
eer, but that leg still gives him a painful 
twinge occasionally. It doesn’t let him for- 
get that one careless slip which cost him 
so dearly. 


The Black Apple Seeds 
From page 8 


bald would come and end her embarrass- 
ment, but that didn’t happen either. There 
was only one thing left for her to do, and 
that was to quietly leave the room. 

She folded her materials and put them 
back in the closet. Adele was first to notice 
her move away. That was just what Alice 
did not want to happen. Adele said, “What's 
the matter, Alice? Going to tell Mr. Archi- 
bald you don’t approve of our company? 
He'll listen to his little pet, too. Oh, aren't 
you too, too good!” 

Alice said, “I am not going to tell Mr. 
Archibald. You can say what you like and I 
won't bother you at all. I'll go and tell Mr. 
Archibald that I want to study my history 
lesson.” 

“It must be terrible to be so good,” Rita 
put in, and John and Michael tittered, say- 
ing, “How does she ever think any boy will 
ever like her? I can’t stand girls that think 
they are angels.” 

Alice did not seem to mind that she was 
the odd man out this time. She was glad, in 
fact. Purity of thought and heart was what 
she coveted more than anything else, and 
as she remembered John’s remarks about 
boys not liking her, she told herself that she 
would rather not be liked unless she could 
have the company of a manly boy who would 
spurn such talk. 

It was noon hour next day. The girls were 
checking out library books. Alice was in 
charge of the checking, so naturally she was 
right in the middle of the group. Adele 
was saying, “My mother says a man is not a 
man unless he can take a drink. She says 
when I grow up she doesn’t want me to 
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marry a sissy, and any man that is afraid to 
take a drink is a sissy.” 

“My father drinks beer every day,” chimed 
in Elaine, “and he is no sissy. He says he 
knows how to take a man’s drink.” 

Alice was silent. She knew how hard the 
men her father worked with tried to get 
him to drink, and how very definitely he al- 
ways refused. Anything she had to say would 
spoil things for the girls and all their won- 
derful dreams along with it, so she remained 
silent. Adele said, “You notice Alice doesn't 
have a thing to say? She’s afraid to speak 
up, because she doesn’t think men should 
drink at all, I suppose.” 

Now it was Alice’s turn. She felt she 
would be a coward to remain silent. “You 
needn't worry about me, Adele,” she said 
calmly. “I suppose I will want to get married 
as much as any girl does, when I am old 
enough to marry, but I think a man is a real 
man when he can refuse a drink and dare to 
be different from the others about him. And 
I am sure there is at least one man in all the 
world who does not want to drink and 
smoke.” 

Adele laughed scornfully. “Alice Mason, 
you'll never get married. Your ideas are just 
too big!” 

The words stung a little, but Alice did not 
not let them hurt for very long. That prob- 
lem was far off in the future anyway, and 
she would pray as the years passed that God 
would guide her in this important thing as 
He had done so many times already in her 
young life. 

Mr. Archibald announced, “Mr. Kendall, 
our new school inspector, will be here to- 
morrow.” A shiver went over the school- 
room. There was something about being in- 
spected at school that made everyone shiver 
a little. What would Mr. Kendall be like? 
Would he be grouchy and exacting and im- 
patient as some had been, or would he be 
kind and jolly? Time would tell. 

Mr. Kendall arrived all too soon. He 
walked slowly up and down the aisles, look- 
ing at books, watching children write, listen- 
ing to children read, and talking to them. 
The nervous tension eased a little when he 
took time out to tell the children a funny 
story. 

As they marched out at noon, and as 
Alice passed him in the aisle near the door- 
way, he took her arm and asked her to re- 
main behind after the others had gone. She 
heard Adele and Rita tittering as they passed, 


Memory Verses for the Fourth 
Quarter 


1. “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 
(Hebrews 1:14). 

2. “What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
. . . For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour” 
(Psalms 8:4, 5). 

3. “Ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels” (Hebrews 
12:22). 

4. “Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments” (Psalms 
103:20). 

5. “He shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee 
up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone” (Psalms 91:11, 12). 

6. “Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to 
sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it was 
an error” (Ecclesiastes 5:6). 

7. “The Lord God of the holy prophets sent his 
angel to shew unto his servants the things which 
must shortly be done” (Revelation 22:6). 

8. “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares” 
(Hebrews 13:2). 

9. “When thou passest through the waters, | 
will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest through 
the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee” (Isaiah 43:2). 

10. “Behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him” (Matthew 4:11). 

11. “Thinkest thou that | cannot now pray to my 
Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels?” (Matthew 26:53). 

12. “While Peter thought on the vision, the 
Spirit said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee. 
Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with 
them, doubting nothing: for | have sent them” 
(Acts 10:19, °20). 

13. “After these things | saw another angel 
come down from heaven, having great power; and 
the earth was lightened with his glory” (Revelation 
18:1). 

14. “When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory” (Matthew 25:31). 








and she could feel her face growing hotter 
by the minute. She supposed the girls would 
think she was in some kind of real trouble, 
being called aside by the inspector, of all 
people. 

Alice need not have worried. Mr. Kendall 
watched the last child leave the room, then 
he turned to Mr. Archibald and said, “This 
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Do You Want- 


@ to earn some Christmas money? 
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@ gifts for your folks? 


IF SO, WRITE TO: 


"Earu-Tt- Yoursel” 
c/o R. J. Christian 


Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 
Washington 12, D.C. 





@ A Bicycle? 
@ A Portable Radio? 


@ A Portable Type- 
writer? 


@ A Camping Ax? 

@ A Tent? e& 
@ A Football? 

@ A Knapsack? 

@ A Flashlight? 

@ A Sleeping Bag? 

@ A Camper's Knife? 

@ A Parker “21” Pen? 
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is a fine girl, you have here, Mr. Archibald. 
Do you agree with me?” 

“I most certainly do,” Mr. Archibald said, 
with a proud kind of smile that made Alice 
relax. “If I ever need anything important 
done, I can count on Alice. She is always 
dependable. She does most of the school 
business for me at the post office, and can 
do well anything I ask her to do at the 
school. She is always willing and anxious 


to please.” 
2 “I thought I was a good judge,” Mr. Ken- 


dall laughed. “What do you plan to do when 
you finish school here, Alice?” 

“IT hope that when I sit for my high school 
entrance examination, I shall be able to get 
a bursary,” Alice confided. (A bursary is 
money for tuition. The high school Alice 
wanted to go to in Australia, charged tuition. 
There were no church schools in those days. ) 
“Then I will be able to go to the city high 
school. If I don’t get the bursary, then I 
don’t know what I shall do.” 

“If you cannot afford to go to high school 
in the city, Alice, I will see you through 
your school work here, even though we are 
not equipped to teach high school subjects,” 
Mr. Archibald said. 

“Which church do you attend?” asked 
Mr. Kendall. 

“Oh, here it goes all over again,” Alice 
groaned inwardly. “The Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist,” she stammered, blushing. She was 
most unprepared for what Mr. Kendall had 
to reply. 

“I have met a number of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist children in the schools in my district, 
and I can truly say that they are all fine 
children. Your church can be proud of you, 
Alice.” 

Alice gulped back the tears of joy. Other 
Seventh-day Adventist children! How good 
to know that there were others somewhere, 
trying to do what was right; and maybe 
others making fun of them just as the chil- 
dren did to her. She was glad that Mr. Ken- 
dall could see something to praise in her 
character. Maybe it would help him to want 
to know more about Jesus, and that was what 
she wanted to happen more than anything 
else in all the world. She knew that that 
was what she was put in the world for. 

On her way home from school she needed 
to stop in at the little corner store. She had 
been leaving some papers with Mrs. Cowan 
once in a while, hoping that she would read 
them and learn the truth about true Christi- 


anity. There was no one else in the store, 

and Mrs. Cowan asked Alice endless ques- 

tions about her faith. Alice answered as best 

she could, and as she went on her way, Mrs. 

Cowan's name was added to her prayer list. 
(To be continued ) 


One of the Least 
From page 5 


Judy an almost new pair of shoes. “I guess 
it’s a good thing Kay's feet grew so fast she 
didn’t have time to wear these out.” 

Judy found a pair of socks neatly rolled 
up in the toe of one of the shoes. When she 
had put them on she found that they fitted 
just right. She smiled happily at Mrs. An- 
derson. “You are so kind. They fit perfectly. 
Thank you so much!” 

Mother patted Judy’s hand and said, 
“You're very welcome, Judy. If your daddy 
could stop by here when he has time, you 
may have the rest of the things in the box. 
I'm sure some of the dresses will fit you.” 

“We must hurry, Judy, we're late already. 
Mother, do you suppose you could give us 
a note for the teacher?” asked Kay. 

When the girls arrived at school they 
found that morning worship was already 
over. They slipped quietly into their seats. 
When recess time came, the children gath- 
ered in little groups and began talking ex- 
citedly. 

“Did you hear what happened to that new 
girl Judy, last night?” 

“Poor thing! Now she has no home.” 

“Wonder what she and her family will 
do?” 

Everyone had heard the news. And Judy 
and Kay, standing by themselves, tried not 
to notice the way everyone looked at them. 

“Kay has been right all the time,” Sally 
said to Joy and Carol. “We've treated her 
awfully bad. My, wasn’t she brave! I would 
have been too scared to do anything.” 

“Yes, I heard that if it hadn't been for 
Judy, her little sister would probably have 
been burned up!” put in Joy. 

“That verse Mrs. Hanson read to us this 
morning makes me feel ashamed,” said 
Sally. “Remember it? ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 

“Come on, girls, there’s only one way to 
fix it up,” said Carol, who was the leader of 
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the group. “Let’s tell Kay we're sorry we 
snubbed her, and Judy we want to be her 
friends.” 

“Maybe she won't want to be friends with 
us now,” said Joy thoughtfully. “I’m sure I 
wouldn't if I were she!” 

“Well, at least I'm going to tell her I'm 
sorry for what I've done. You can do as 
you like,” said Carol, walking away. 

“We'll go too,” said Sally and Joy to- 
gether. They walked over to the two girls. 

“Kay and Judy,” said Carol a little shyly. 
“We're sorry for the way we've treated you. 
Won't you please forgive us and let us be 
your friends?” 

Both girls smiled warmly. “Of course. 
We'd love to have you for our friends. Let’s 
play jump rope, shall we?” 

When Kay went to bed that night, she 
sighed happily. “Oh, Mother, this has been 
such a lovely day! The girls want to be our 
friends, just as you said they would. And 
Mother, Carol’s mother was talking to the 
teacher after school, and she said that some 
of the mothers are going to help Judy and 
her family with clothes and things. It seems 
as though everybody is being friendly now, 
doesn’t it?” and Kay closed her eyes and 
drifted into dreamland. 


The Tin Roof 
From page 3 


as Tom was. “The ladder’s around on the 
other side of the house where Daddy was 
painting yesterday. Let's get it!” 

It was not long before the two boys had 
the ladder in Tom’s yard, propped up against 
the side of the new garage. Then it was only 
a matter of minutes, and they were perched 
up side by side on the peak of the tin roof. 

“T'll slide down first if you'll follow me,” 
Tom suggested. 

“Sure I will!” Jack agreed, and both boys 
crouched in readiness. Tom gave himself a 
slight push with his hands and slid down 
to the edge of the roof, then jumped off to 
the ground below. Jack followed right be- 
hind him. 

“That was fun!” Jack cried, and they 
headed for the ladder again and mounted 
to the roof a second time. Jack went first this 
time, and Tom was following him when he 
saw his father turn the family car into the 
driveway. Tom wondered for a split second 
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what his father would think of them for 
playing on the new roof. But it was too late 
to stop his slide, and he reached the edge of 
the roof, jumped, and landed next to Jack. 

“My dad’s home,” Tom said quickly to 
Jack as he got up and brushed off his clothes. 
By now Mr. Alcott had stopped the car in 
the driveway. “Hello, Dad!” Tom called, hop- 
ing his father would not say anything about 
his being on the roof. But his hopes were 
in vain. 

“Hello, Tom,” his father greeted him, 
walking toward the garage. He looked over 
the new garage in silence, then paused be- 
side the ladder, which still stood propped 
against it. He placed one hand on the ladder 
and turned to look at Tom. “Son,” he said, 
“I don’t think you should play on that roof 
any more.” 

“Why, Dad?” Tom asked quietly. “It won't 
hurt the roof, will it?” 

Mr. Alcott smiled slowly and patted his 
son's shoulder. “No, I don’t think you would 
hurt the tin on that roof very much. I was 
thinking of you. You could hurt yourself if 
you fell off a roof of that height.” 

“Oh, all right,” Tom said, in a tone of 
resentment. Together he and Jack returned 
the ladder and went to play elsewhere. 

The next afternoon, however, Tom 
brought another friend, Jay Braddock, home 
with him after school. They were playing in 
the back yard when Jay happened to remark 
that it would be fun to climb on the garage 
roof. 

Tom remembered for a moment what his 
father had said about his climbing on the 
garage. But he also knew that his father had 
not said anything about it to Mother, and 
it was still an hour before Mr. Alcott was 
due home from work. “Dad doesn’t like for 
me to climb on the garage roof,” Tom ex- 
plained to Jay, “but once or twice should not 
hurt anything. And Dad won't be home for 
another hour. Let’s go and find Jack. He 
has a ladder we can borrow.” 

Soon Tom, Jay, and Jack were clambering 
up the ladder, sliding down the roof, and 
jumping off to the ground, time after time. 
Presently Tom consulted his wristwatch and 
knew his father would be coming home soon. 
“Just one more time!” he shouted to his 
two friends, who were going up the ladder. 

The three boys crouched side by side, de- 
termined to make this last slide a good 
one. Then Jay suggested suddenly, “I know 








what would be fun! Let’s slide standing up 
this time.” 

“I’m game!” Jack agreed. 

“Me, too!” Tom added, not so heartily. 


Jay, who was the most daring, stood up 

first and slid down to the edge and leaped. 
Then Jack followed, with not quite as much 
confidence. It was Tom’s turn, and he stood 


C up shakily and moved his feet slightly to 
> start sliding. As he began to slide, he felt 

, himself losing his balance and it was all he 
e RD <oui3 do to remain upright until he reached 
r the edge of the roof. Even then his balance 
- was too far off for him to make a sure leap 
1 to the ground. 
9 


Instead of landing in a safe position as 
| he had been doing before, Tom fell side- 


f ways, so that most of his weight was caught 
by his right arm. He cried out with pain 
t and rolled over, holding his arm, as Jay and 
Jack ran to help him up. 
S “I think it’s broken,” Tom moaned, still 
d refusing to get up. 
s Mrs. Alcott had heard her son’s outcry 
f when he fell and now she came hurrying 
down the back steps. At that moment, Mr. 
sf Alcott drove the car into the driveway and 
d got out hastily, sensing that something had 
gone wrong. Soon Tom was in the car on 
a the way to the doctor's office, where he 
om learned that his fears about the arm being 
- broken were well-founded. The break was 


k not a bad one, but still his arm had to be 
put into a cast. 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Jean Reutebuch, age 12. R.R. 3, Logansport, In- 
diana, U.S.A. Piano, post cards, storybook dolls. 

Beverly Reutebuch, age 16. R.R. 3, Logansport, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Piano, organ, swimming, softball. 

Marian Sparling, age 12. 1016 E. Maple Street, 
Glendale 5, California, U.S.A. Post cards, cooking, 
reading. 

Emma Jean Stewart, age 13. 1506 W. N. Front 
Avenue, Midland, Texas, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, 
photos. 

Donna Saxby, age 11. 1747 Anaheim Avenue, 
Costa Mesa, California, U.S.A. Stamps, sewing, read- 
ing. 

Linda Fairbrother, age 14. 35 Summer Street, 
Orange, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Sports, match covers. 

Arno E. Kiimpel, age 12. Box 36, Taquara, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, South America. Reading, 
stamps, writing letters. 

Earl D. Nance, age 10. Pine Forest Academy, 
Chunky, Mississippi, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Ann Jemison, age 14. 3854 Naumann, Detroit 12, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, writing poetry. 

Mary Wall, age 12. Kremlin, Montana, U.S.A. 
Piano, collecting napkins and dolls, sewing, photos. 

Bruce Bell, 1401 Lackwood Drive, Ukiah, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A. Foreign money, stamps. 

















‘ Warren Groth, age 10. 112 School Street, Mans- 
; It je ps —_ —. Vo pe Sa = pene U.S.A. Biking, ice skating, ani- 
; next day at school when he had to admi : 
a his frietads that it was his own disobedience "i. ae “ne a iti 
arry Suisdahl, age 10. Bella Coola, British Colum- 
"7 that had led to the broken arm. Even the _ bia, Canada. 
q fact that his friends wanted to autograph the Candyce Reiber, age 11. 1619 East Broadway, 
: cast for him did not help his feelings a great | Muskogee, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Swimming, piano. — 
- deal. But when he had to sit on the sidelines William D. Denstedt, age 14. 683 N. Gordoina, 
or : x Burns, Oregon, U.S.A. Woodworking. 
and just watch the other fellows playing 
x- oc z ‘sh Brenda Martz, age 10. 140 Barnum Street, East 
ot baseball, he really felt that his punishment Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, read- 
: was greater than he could bear. ing, biking, ice skating. 
rs “What hurts worst of all,’ he confided to 
’ Jack, “is that I brought all this pain and 
’ misery on myself. If only I had listened to COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. Story illustrations 
5 [ Dad!” not otherwise credited are by John Gourley. 
n 
1e. —_—_—____ 
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IV—The Power and Speed of the Angels 


(OCTOBER 22) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Acts 5:14-20; 
12:4-11. 
LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Bless the 


Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, that 
do his commandments” (Psalms 103:20). 


Guiding Thought 


We hear much talk about power. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the power of steam 
was an unheard-of wonder. A few decades later 
scientists began to harness electrical power, 
and today we can hardly run a home or a 
business without it. Now the possibilities of the 
power of atomic energy are being explored. 
But greater than the power of anything that 
man has been able to harness is the power of 
the angels of God. Faster than any speed man 
has been able to achieve is the speed of God's 
holy messengers. In our lesson this week we 
will study some examples of the great power and 
speed these wonderful beings possess. 


SUNDAY 


When an Angel Opened the Doors of a Prison 


1. Find Acts 5:14-16. What success came to 
Peter and John as they preached the gospel 
and healed the sick in Jerusalem? 

2. Read verses 17 and 18. Angered by the way 
the people were accepting the gospel that Peter 
and John were preaching, what did the high 
priest and his associates do to the apostles? 

3. Read verses 19 and 20. Who came with 
great power and opened the prison door and 
set them free? 


NoTE.—"The God of heaven, the mighty 
Ruler of the universe, took the matter of the 
imprisonment of the disciples into His own 
hands; for men were warring against His work. 
By night the angel of the Lord opened the 
prison doors, and said to the disciples, ‘Go, stand 
and speak in the temple to the people all the 
words of this life.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 79, 80. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apostle S, 
p. 30, pats. 1, 2; p. 81, par. 1. 


MONDAY 
An Angel Delivers Peter From Prison a Second 
Time 
4. Find Acts 12:4-6. On another occasion 


Herod placed Peter in prison. How strongly was 
he guarded, and what did the church do when 
he was arrested? 

5. Read verses 7-10. How many miracles did 
the angel whom God sent to deliver Peter per- 
form in carrying out his commission? 

6. Read verse 11. What did Peter say about 
his deliverance when the angel left him after 
leading him to a safe place? 

NoTE.—"He tried to recall the events of the 
past few moments. He remembered falling 
asleep, bound between two soldiers, with his 
sandals and outer garments removed. He ex- 
amined his person, and found himself fully 
dressed and girded. His wrists, swollen from 
wearing the cruel irons, were free from the 
manacles. He realized that his freedom was no 
delusion, no dream or vision, but a_ blessed 
reality. On the morrow he was to have been 
led forth to die; but, lo, an angel had delivered 
him from prison and from death.’—The Acts 
of the Apostles, p. 148. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 146, 147. 


TUESDAY 


When Hezekiah Was Threatened With Annihila- 
tion 


7. Find 2 Kings 19:10, 11. What threat did 
Rabshakeh, the leader of the Assyrian armies, 
make to King Hezekiah and his domain? 

8. Read verses 14-16. What did Hezekiah do 
with this threatening letter? 

NoTE.—‘“When the king of Judah received 
the taunting letter, he took it into the temple, 
and ‘spread it before the Lord, and prayed with 














strong faith for help from heaven, that the na- 
tions of earth might know that the God of the 
Hebrews still lived and reigned. The honor of 
Jehovah was at stake; He alone could bring 
deliverance.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 355. 


For further Prophets 
p. 359, pat. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 


reading: and Kings, 


The Angel Who Slew an Army 


9. Find 2 Kings 19:32-34. Through Isaiah what 
promise of protection did God make to King 
Hezekiah? 

10. Read verse 35. How did an army of one 
overcome the Assyrian army of one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand men? 


NotTE.—‘What a thrilling tale of deliverance 
from captivity wrought by God through the 
agency of an angel! Where, now, is the boasting 
of that proud, blasphemous monarch, who de- 
fied the Lord of heaven, and said He was not 
able to deliver out of his hand? Before the 
Assyrians can shoot an arrow or throw a javelin, 
the God of heaven sends an angel to smite 
their sleeping hosts. In a single night, one hun- 
dred eighty-five thousand of Sennacherib’s war- 
riors are slain, not on the field of battle, but 
by this silent messenger from heaven.”’—The 
Ministry of Angels, p. 59. 


11. Find 2 Chronicles 32:21. What was the 


end of the king who made his boast against 
God and His chosen people? 


For further 


reading: 
p. 361, pars. 2-4. 


Prophets and Kings, 


THURSDAY 
The Speed of the Angels 


12. Find Ezekiel 1:14. What does Ezekiel say 
about the speed of movement of the cherubim 
that he saw in vision? 

15. Find Daniel 9:20-23. How long did it take 
the angel Gabriel to fly from God’s throne, to 
bring an answer to a prayer that Daniel prayed? 

For further reading: Read Daniel's prayer 
(Daniel 9:4-19), noting the time it takes you 
to do it. It took Gabriel less time to fly down 


from God's throne to earth than it took Daniel 
to pray this prayer. 
FRIDAY 

From the stories we have studied this week— 

Show how an angel can make of no effect 
the chains that hold a captive. 

Show how an angel’s might can outweigh 
the might of thousands of armed men. 

Show how the speed of an angel's flight is 
greater than the speed of anything we know. 


DO YOU THINK— 


We could ever be in a predicament so bad 
that the angels, with all this power at their 
command, all this speed under their control, 
could not help us if we asked our heavenly 
Father for aid? 


King Herod had bound Peter 
with chains, and put two sol- 
diers beside him as guards. But 
when the angel came, the chains 
just slipped off, and the guards 
slept soundly while Peter left! 


FREDERICK SHIELDS, ARTIST 
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COCKY, the Road Runner, No. 2—By Harry Baers 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 














1. The Chuckwalla in his slack suit slipped into a 
crack under the rock. Here he inflated his skin 
like a balloon till he was stuck tight and all Cocky’s 
pulling and tugging would not dislodge him. 2. In 
addition to the foods mentioned road runners also 


eat many beetles, crickets, poisonous scorpions, 
tarantulas and centipedes. 3. After the lizard was 
digested enough so that Cocky could eat without 
too much trouble, he hopped up into a cottonwood 
tree and fed on the caterpillars he found there. 











4. After his feed he headed for a windmill near a 
farmyard. Here he drank from the watering trough 
regularly at about the same time every day. 5. Here 
also a floppy-eared little dog would wait for him. 
As soon as the dog would see the bird he would 











bark joyfully and chase it. It was hard to say which 
of the two enjoyed the meeting more. 6. In the 
chase that followed Cocky would have no trouble 
keeping ahead of the pup and he would get his 
drink in between times while the dog was resting. 








7. In the middle of the day when the heat was 
oppressive Cocky would hop into the shaded lower 
limbs of a tree, tuck his head under his wing and 
go to sleep. 8. Once when he awakened from such 
a nap he heard the clucking and crowing of another 
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road runner nearby. Immediately he hopped down 
to drive out the intruder. 9. He could not tolerate 
another of his own species on his hunting territory 
and anger rising, he set off at once to chase him 
away, not realizing that he himself was in danger. 





